CUSTOMS   OF   MOSUL

lems and Christians alike, At Christmas the feast
lasts for three days, and at Easter a week, the whole
of which time coffee must be ready to be handed at
once to every caller; also a tray of sweets, consist-
ing of Turkish delight, almond sugar, and other
Mosul-made confections.

When a house is "mourning," bitter coffee is
given to all callers for six months, and on the first
day of each feast for a whole year.

I do not think I have ever visited a Moslem
house, however poor, without receiving either a
cup of coffee or some sweets. I often beg them
not to make preparations for me, but they always
insist, as their hospitable instincts are very strong.
Indeed, more often than not, they set before me
not only coffee or sweets, but meat, fruit, and lebban
(sour milk).

A true Arab of the desert takes about an hour
to make a cup of coffee. First of all the coffee
has to be roasted, then ground to powder, and,
lastly, boiled. The Arabs never sweeten their
coffee, sugar not being a commodity of the desert.

I once heard the recipe for making Arab or
Turkish coffee. Perhaps some readers may like to
try their hand at making it.

First roast the coffee to a rich brown, neither
too light nor too dark, then grind it to a soft powder.
Now comes the art of making good coffee. Half-
fill the pot with cold water; bring it to boiling
point. Throw in a handful of powdered coffee;
allow it to boil; shake down and bring it to the
boil again. Repeat this process three times, and
the coffee is ready. Specially note: Never wash the